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Books of The Prelude ; he wrote c lyrical ballads'
of a type of simplicity so inartificial~as almost
' to seem to evade the difficulties of art' * ; and

* Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792), Discourses to Art
Students   (Routledge,   Universal   Library,   pp.   123-24),
wrote before Wordsworth's appearance :   ' When Simpli-
city, instead of being a corrector, seems to set up for
herself, . . . such an ostentatious display of simplicity
becomes then as disagreeable and nauseous "as any other
kind of affectation. ...    It is in art as in morals:   no
character would inspire us with an enthusiastic admiration,
of his virtue, if that virtue consisted only in an absence
of vice. . , .    Simplicity, when so very inartificial as to
seem to evade the difficulties of art, is" a very suspicious
virtue '.    Wordsworth's cultivation of simplicity in his
' lyrical  ballads'  proceeded  from  a well-defined  plan.
Their principal object, he tells us in his Preface of 1798,
* was to choose incidents and situations from common
life, and to relate or describe them throughout, as far as
was possible, in a selection of language really used hy-
men. , . .    Humble and rustic life was generally chosen,
because,  in that condition, the essential passions of the
heart are less under restraint, and speak a plainer and
more   emphatic   language. . . .    My   purpose   was   to
imitate, and, as far as possible, to adopt the very language
of  men. . . .    Something  must  have  been  gained  by
this practice, but it has necessarily cut me off from a
large portion of phrases and figures of speech which have
long been regarded as the common inheritance of Poets.
I have also thought it expedient to restrict myself still
further, being abstained from the use of many expressions,
in themselves proper and beautiful, but which have been
foolishly repeated by bad  Poets'.    The sting of this
passage probably lies in the last sentence, which contains
a repudiation of the flowers of ' poetic diction ' affected
in the eighteenth century, and similarly denounced by
Keats.   Wordsworth's principles of style in poetry were
more subversive than his practice proved, which is one
reason why we have relegated them to a footnote.    His
prefaces and essays on this subject contain some of the
best work which has ever been written on the theory of
poetics;   and, together with the writings of his friend
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, they form an important chapter
ia the. history of English criticism.    But occasionally, it